


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BOY AND MAN,” *‘ LOMBARDY COURT,” ETC. 
| CHAPTER XIX.—THE LEVEE. 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
The fault that needs it most, grows two thereby. 


—George Herbert. 
“THERE was not much work done at Abbotscliff 
: on the day when Tom Howard had been brought 
ack soon after dawn to Dr. Piercey’s house. Masters 
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MISS BEVERLEY’S TROUBLE. 


and boys alike were too much fatigued with the 
excitement and watching of the previous night to 
be able to settle to anything. Frequent inquiries 
were made of those who went in and out, ‘ How 
that plucky little fellow was getting on?” The 
surgeon, Mr. Calvert, who had remained with his 
patient for an hour or two, after placing him in bed 
in a quiet corner of the head master’s house, was 
beset by the sixth-form boys when he came out, and 
had to answer a great many questions, which he was 
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able to do satisfactorily, considering all that had 
taken place. He hoped Tom Howard would be none 
the worse for his adventure; he wanted rest and 
quietness—nothing more. He was so calm and 
patient and cheerful, and his constitution was so 
good, that it was not likely any mischief would fol- 
low; but they must take care of him for a day or 
two. Little Martin, for whom the boys had forgotten 
to inquire, was in a more excited state; he had been 
awake all night, walking about his room and going 
downstairs and up again; it was with difficulty they 
could keep him from going back to the cliff and 
—— the group of watchers there. Even now that 
is friend and deliverer was safe, he could not rest, 
and would worry himself into a fever, they feared, in 
his anxiety about him. The elder boys retailed these 
tidings to their juniors with an easy condescension 
that was not usual to them, and the juniors repeated 
them with like affability to the little fellows of the 
lower school. 

When Mr. Calvert had been a second time, and 
was going away again, he was able to give a better 
account of both his patients. Martin had been 
allowed to go and see Howard, and they were both 
rested and getting on as well as possible. He hoped 
they would be in school again in a day or two. 

‘¢ But,” he said, ‘‘ you must take care of them, you 
monitors; you must look after these young boys, and 
not allow such things as these to happen.” 

‘‘ How can we help it?” 

‘‘That is for you to consider. I have been told 
that this is not the first time that a boy’s life has been 
put in peril, through the folly or whatever you 
choose to call it of some of his schoolfellows. Is that 
true?” 

“I’m afraid it is,” said Hall, in whose memory 
the descent from the dormitory window was yet 
fresh. 

‘¢ You must not let the new boys be bullied in that 
fashion.” 

“Tt was not bullying—we never allow that; and 
this last affair was an accident altogether. No one 
is to blame for it.” 

“T am not so sure of that. I understand the 
younger boy, Martin, was sent to that place on some 
fool’s errand or other.” 

‘* Who sent him?” 

‘* A boy named Chaffin.” 

‘* Who told you that?” 

‘“‘T can’t give up my informant. No mischief was 
intended, and it would not be right, perhaps, to 
punish the boy; but I think you ought to take notice 
of it, if only as an example of the mischief that may 
be done by these stupid practical jokes.” 

‘‘ We'll see to it,” said Hall. ‘‘Come along; we 
must have a levee.” 

A levee at Abbotscliff was a meeting of the 
monitors for serious counsel, and was regarded with 
considerable anxiety, not to say awe, by the rest of 
the school. The weightiest matters of discipline 
were disposed of at a ‘‘levee;” the honour of the 
school was maintained on critical occasions by the 
decision of a levee; the investigation of a mystery, 
or the trial of a criminal, was effected at a levee; a 
complaint against a servant, or a remonstrance to a 
master, was formulated and resolved upon at a levee. 
A levee could do anything, the boys used to say. 
Nobody could stand against a levee. Even Piercey 
himself would not go against a levee if he could help 
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been called to inquire into the circumstances of young 
Martin’s fall over the cliff, and his rescue from dan- 
ger, all the school was stirred. The faces of tho 
monitors were watched with eager curiosity as they 
went to the place of meeting, and a group of excited 
boys lingered about the doors, conjecturing and 
disputing, and forming a sort of lower levee 
among themselves all the while that the others were 
in conclave. One or two of them ventured to peep 
through the keyhole, but only the most impudent 
and wanton could be guilty of such a dangerous and 
irreverent proceeding. We, however, shall take the 
liberty of crossing the threshold, and shall even tako 
notes of what passes within and report to our 
readers. 

‘‘ Well, I say,” you fellows, what are we to do? 
About this greening, you know?” 

“ Put it down.” 

“It’s not so easy. Fellows don’t see any harm iz 
it, and you can’t make them.” 

‘¢ A lie is a.lie, whatever colour you paint it.” 

‘‘The more paint the more lie as a rule, I grant 
you, but greening is different.” 

‘‘'That’s a vulgar error.” 

‘¢ Vulgar errors are the most difficult of all to get 
rid of.” 

‘* Still we must do it. A levee can do anything.” 

‘¢ Another vulgar error.” 

“Shut up, do. Truth is one thing and a lie is 
another.” 

‘‘Granted; but what is a lie?” 

‘“‘ Anything that is false.” 

. e According to that every fable or parable is a 
ie.’ 

‘‘No. Parables and fables are true in one sense, 
that is in their application, and don’t pretend to be 
so in any other. Nobody is deceived by them. No- 
body could be.” 

‘* Well, then, anything that deceives.” 

‘‘ That’s better. A deception is a lie and a deceiver 
is a liar.” 

‘Very well, then; let us put it thus: a deceiver 
is a liar; a man who deceives another by false state- 
ments is a deceiver; ergo, such a man isa liar. Now 
what do you say about greening?” 

There was some difference of opinion still as to the 
moral aspect of deceits practised in fun, but they all 
agreed that practical joking was silly and snobbish, 
and therefore ought to be put down. But how was 
it to be done? 

‘“‘ Say we won’t have it. 

‘¢'We have said so.” 

‘‘'You have said so and so have I, but we have not 
yet spoken as a levee. Let the levee speak, and there 
will be an end to it at once.” 

The levee decided to speak accordingly. Boys 
were to be enjoined, under pains and penalties, to 
report every instance of ‘‘ greening” to a monitor, 
and the monitors were to “take notice of it” after 
the monitorial fashion. 

‘“‘ But about this last case—young Martin?” 

‘Tt was Chaffin who greened him. So Mr. Calvert 
said.” 

‘Chaffin again! Send for Chaffin. 
have some talk with Chaffin.” 

Chaffin was found in his study; he had not shown 
his face much lately. When he did show it on 
occasions that were inevitable it was whiter than 
usual. The part which he had acted in deceiving 
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known or suspected, but he had had a bad time since 
the catastrophe which followed, and lived in constant 
dread of being called to account for it. As soon as 
it was told him that a levee was sitting and that he 
was wanted to appear before it, he broke out into a 
cold perspiration, and said he was ill and could not 
go. That, of course, was useless, and he knew it. 
In less time than it would take to describe the scene 
he was hustled out of the study and into the presence 
of the conclave. 

‘“‘ Now, sir; you sent young Martin to the cliff last 
night. What did you do it for?” 

Chaffin denied having sent him. A note was made 
of his denial. 

‘You persuaded him to go, then.” 

Another denial and another note made of it. 

“* Do you know why he went?” 

“No. How should 1?” 

“Have you any idea at all on the subject? Had 
you anything to do with it?” 

“Ne.” 

» “On your honour?” 

Chaffin hesitated ; he felt that he was getting into 
amess. He had intended only to go as far as the 
truth—an elastic sort of truth—would let him, but 
he had already got beyond his tether. It seemed, 
too, that no one present knew what had passed 
between himself and Martin, and the latter was in 
bed and out of the way. Chaffin thought he would 
not say anything to get him into a scrape if he were 
up, and if he did it would only be one against one. 
He had not much time for reflection, and being in 
great terror he answered again, in reply to the 
adjuration ‘on your honour,’’— 

“No.” 

“What could Mr. Calvert mean?” said the 
monitor who had been questioning him, to his com- 
peers. 

Chaffin turned a shade paler on hearing Mr. Cal- 
vert’s name. Martin had said something, then, to 
the doctor, he thought. 

“So you know nothing of this? You had nothing 
todo with it? You did not say anything to young 
Martin to induce him to go to that place?” 

There was nothing for it but to repeat the lie he 
had already spoken. He must go through with it 
now; so he again said ‘‘ No.” 

“You have no idea why he went there?” 

“ No.” 

At this moment a monitor, who had been sitting 
down engaged with a book while all the rest were 
standing, looked up in an absent sort of way, and 
said, ‘Why, it’s Chaffin!” 

“Of course it is; could you not see him ?” 

“T was reading,” said Diver—for it was he—“ a 
beautiful bit here in the ‘Castle of Indolence.’? I 


forgot where I was for the moment. But about 
Chaffin ?” 
“Yes. Well?” 


“T heard him greening young Martin about some 
stuff which he called samphire. He told him it grew 
on the cliff, and that Mr. Grantly was very fond of 
it. That’s why he went there, of course; I thought 
everybody knew that.” 

This unexpected piece of evidence put Chaffin to 
confusion. He endeavoured at once to explain away 





his former answers and to mitigate the several false- 
hoods he had told. The monitors listened to him 
with a patience that was alarming, and he continued | 
to flounder from one false statement to another until | 
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he was completely entangled in a labyrinth of con- 
tradictions. He was then dismissed to his own room 
without another word. 

‘‘This must be reported,” said one of the monitors. 

“The greening or the lying ?’’ said another. 

‘Both. It would be difficult to say where the one 
begins and the other ends. I should not wonder if 
Chaffin were to be expelled. It would be a very bad 
thing, of course.’’ 

** For him.” 

‘Yes; that’s what I mean. We could do very 
well without him here. For any fellow to go and 
tell a lie on such a subject, and under such circum- 
stances, and before a levee too! Ishould not have 
believed it possible. He must be reported.” 

They all agreed to that. If Chaffin had confessed 
the part he had acted, and expressed contrition for it, 
they would have admonished him and let him go. 
At any other time they might even have taken upon 
themselves to pass sentence upon him for his lying; 
they would have given him a sound thrashing, and 
there would have been an endof it. But they felt that 
the peril and suffering which the two boys had under- 
gone, and the deliverance which had been accom- 
plished for them, ought to have had a softening effect 
upon the author of the mischief, and they could not 
undertake to deal with him under such circumstances : 
he must go up to the head master. 

We need not describe Chaffin’s punishment ; but he 
was not expelled, Martin and ‘Tom Howard both 
interceded for him, though he would not have 
thanked them much for that. A week later both the 
young boys were in their places again in school, 
honoured and favoured by all their playfellows, and 
to each other, firmer, dearer friends than ever. Tom 
received a long letter from Martin’s father, which 
gave him a great deal of pleasure, though he was 
observed to turn very red while reading it, and he 
locked it up carefully afterwards and would not show 
it to anybody. Among other pleasant things, it con- 
tained an invitation to spend the approaching holidays 
at Brakely, and ‘‘ the Swallow” was, of course, very 
anxious that he should do so. But Mrs. Beverley 
had to be consulted, and she was naturally anxious 
to see him and be able to report about him fully to 
his mother in India, and did not like him to go 
among strangers instead of returning to her care. So 
the invitation was declined with thanks, for the pre- 
sent, at all events, and when the school broke up 
the boys went their several ways, hoping to meet 
again—since holidays will come to an end—after the 
holidays. 


CHAPTER XX.—SOMETHING WRONG. 
Oh where and oh where is your bonnie laddie gone ?—Song. 


Tue train by which Tom Howard and many others of 
the boys from Abbotscliff travelled homeward stopped 
at Sandy Frith Station, and there, upon the platform, 
Mr. Chaffin was waiting. He had just concluded his 
business with poor Joshua Dean, and was going up to 
London to attend a meeting of directors of the new 
company, in which he had now a much larger stake 
than before. Marmaduke Chaffin was very glad toleave 
his seat among the schoolboys, and to join his father 
in a separate compartment. He had not had a plea- 
sant time lately at the college, and wished very 
much that Dr. Piercey had not taken what he called a 

He would far rather have 
He could have got over the 
disgrace, he thought, and it need not have been known 
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to all the world. He had asked his father to take 
him away and send him to a private tutor, but 
Chaffin senior would not listen to him. He had 
heard that Dr. Piercey and some others at Abbots- 
cliff would be glad to get rid of him, and for that 
reason, if for no other, he insisted upon keeping him 
there. Marmadook was as good as any of them, he 
said. Marmadook had as good a right to go to school 
there as any other gentleman’s son. Marmadook 
should stay and hold his own with the best of them. 
So Marmadook was to return to the college after the 
holidays, and as he had probably learnt by this time 
that his only chance of getting on there with his 
schoolfellows pleasantly would be by avoiding lying 
and other ungentlemanly and un-Christian habits, it 
was, perhaps, a wise decision on his father’s part, 
though not wisely arrived at. 

The compartment in which Tom Howard found 
himself contained as many of the younger boys as 
could well be crowded in. Martin, of course, was of 
his party, and they were very noisy. When the 
porter called out ‘‘Sandy Frith!” Tom thought of 
Captain Broad and of the good ship Neptune, and 
wondered whether Mr. Dean’s shipyard could be 
seen from the station. Next term he hoped to go 
there; he would have done so long ago, but many 
things had occurred to prevent it. He would have 
been surprised and mortified if he could have seen 
the deed of sale which Mr. Chaffin carried in his 
pocket ; but of course he never dreamt of that. He 
saw Mr. Chaffin on the platform, and could not help 
feeling a sort of liking for the burly, good-natured 
contractor who had been so kind to him on his land- 
ing from the pilot’s boat; but Mr. Chaffin did not 
notice him; and as the train only stopped for a few 
moments, their acquaintance was not renewed. 

‘‘T wonder whether any one will come to meet 
me,” Tom said, as they were approaching the end of 
their journey. 

‘Meet you! why, you don’t want to be met, do 
rou?” 

‘Yes, I do,’ he answered, simply; ‘‘ of course I 
” 

‘‘T like to take a hansom all to myself and drive 
home,’’ said one of the little ones. They all seemed 
to think that would be the correct and manly way of 
proceeding. 

‘“‘T would rather see a face that I know waiting 
for me,’ Tom replied, “if it was only an old 
servant.” 

‘‘So would I, if it comes to that,’ one or two of 
the others confessed. Most of them looked as if they 
preferred it when the train arrived, and mothers, 
sisters, or friends came forward to greet them. 

Tom had no mother or sister to meet him, but he 
thought that possibly Miss Beverley might come; or 
she might send Darby; or if Darby could not come, 
perhaps his brother would. Louis Darville was not 
so great a favourite with Tom as the man he called 
‘Darby,’ but as the two brothers lived together and 
went to business together, it was not at all unlikely 
that one or other of them would come to the ter- 
minus to meet him and see him home. The train 
had scarcely stopped when he saw Louis on the 
look-out for him, and bidding his companions, 
hastily, ‘‘ Good-bye,” he went away with him to 
look for his luggage and secure a cab. They were 
just driving off together when Mr. Chaffin called after 
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but Mr. Darville. Mr. Chaffin did not, in fact, see 
Tom, who was sitting back in the cab, but ad- 
dressed himself to his companion. 

‘‘Glad I met you,” he said. 
some talk with you.” 

‘*‘ All right,” said Darville. 
place to-morrow morning.” 

‘* You were talking about those shares,”’ Mr. Chaffin 
went on. ‘Sandy Frith Limited. I can tell you all 
about them now. There will be a meeting of the 
directors to-morrow. If you mean to do anything 
now’s your time.” 

*‘T’ll see you about it before the meeting,”’ said 
Darville. ‘Good afternoon. Drive on.” 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Chaffin,” Tom called after him as 
he went away from the window. ‘The contractor did 
not hear him ; but Mr. Darville looked at his young 
—— with more surprise than pleasure. 

‘* How came you to know Mr. Ohaffin ?” he asked, 

Tom explained. ‘‘ But I did not know that he was 
a friend of yours,” he added. 

‘“‘Not a friend. Oh, no. 
business.” 

Tom reflected a moment. Messrs. Beverley, Darville, 
and Co. were silk merchants; their warehouse in 
Bread Lane was stored with countless bales of silks 
and satins, and they had business connections in 
most of the provincial towns. Tom had heard that, 
and had seen the vans loading and unloading at their 
place of business; but what could Mr. Chaffin want 
with silks and satins? he thought; Mrs. Chaffin might 
no doubt delight to walk in silk attire; and Mr. 
Chaffin had a very capacious velvet waistcoat; but 
Beverley, Darville, and Co. did not sell retail. Nothing 
less than a bale ever left their premises. He ventured 
a remark of this kind to his companion, but was told 
not to ask questions. 

‘‘And mind, young fellow,” Mr. Darville added, 
‘the less you talk about things you don’t understand 
the better. You need not mention Mr. Chaffin’s 
name to anybody. Do you hear?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. ‘I shall not want to talk 
about him, I dare say; but if any body asks if I 
have seen him, I must answer ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

He wondered very much why Mr. Darville should 
wish him to make any secret about it. 

They stopped at the warehouse, where Mr. Beverley 
received Tom in his own room, and after giving him 
half-a-crown to go out and buy a bun, took him home 
with him to the old-fashioned house with the pretty 
garden, known as Mulberry Lawn. 

Mr. Beverley did not say much to his companion 
as they went along: he hoped he had not caught 
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a good boy and had got on well with his studies, and | 
so forth; then all the topics he could think of as’ 
suitable to a shoolboy’s capacity were exhausted, and 
he lapsed into silence. Tom stood a little in awe of 
Mr. Beverley. He alwaysreminded him of Socrates, 
and he used to think how well he would look, 
standing on a pedestal with a scroll in his hand 
instead of an umbrella, and loose flowing garments 
about his person. But Mr. Beverley’s costume was 
not at all in keeping with the classical character of 
his features. He wore a black coat, with broad tails 
and large pockets behind; a long and roomy waist- 
coat and pantaloon-like trousers clinging to his 
ankles. There is, as is well understood, only oné 





them, and came to the window of the cab; but, to 
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idea which crossed his mind as he looked from the old 

ntleman’s face to his figure, when he had alighted 
ag the cab and was standing at the garden gate wait- 
ing for it to be opened, that he was not unlike a large 
jackdaw. The resemblance was so apt, that he could 
almost have expected to see him hop sideways up the 
steps with a clucking noise, like the drawing of corks, 
instead of ascending them in a grave and Socratic 
manner. But a glance at the face, always solemn 
and immovable in its wisdom, would have been 
sufficient to dispel that idea instantly. 

Mrs. Beverley and her daughter Joan welcomed 
the schoolboy with their usual cordiality and affec- 
tion. They thought him looking thinner and older 
than when he had gone away. He was quieter in 
his manner, too; and though always cheerful and 
easily pleased, he appeared to be more grave and 
thoughtful than his years would warrant. But 


‘* We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


Tom Howard had had some strange and solemn 
experiences during his short absence. His first feel- 
ing, too, when he returned to Mrs. Beverley’s, was 
one of loneliness. He missed his mother. She had 
been with him when he was last there; the room 
which she had occupied, the house, the garden, all 
spoke of her, and reminded him of his loss. It was 
pleasant, in one sense, to be at home again ; but the 
greatest attraction of a child’s home was wanting, 
and it was a long time before he could overcome the 
painful yearnings and regrets which the sight of the 
place awakened. 

“Where is Mr. Darville ?—when will he come ?”’ 
he suid to Miss Beverley when he was alone with 
her after dinner ; ‘‘my Mr. Darville, I mean, and your 
Mr. Darville—not Louis; Louis came to meet me 
at the station. I have not seen Victor yet.” 

“Was he not at the counting-house ?”’ Miss Bever- 
ley asked. 

“Yes; but he was very busy, they said, and not in 
the way just then. I thought I should be sure to 
see him here. I remember how he used to come 
nearly every evening, and how he went all that long 
way to the docks to see Captain Broad and get leave 
for me to sail down Channel in the Neptune. I have 
to thank him for that pleasure, and you too, for it 
was to please you that he went. You recollect that, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully ; “‘ yes, I do.” 

“There he is!” cried Tom. 

“Where?” she exclaimed, looking up quickly. 

“I heard the bell ring, and thought it must be 
he, that is all.” 

“No,” she replied. ‘I do not expect Mr. Dar- 
ville this evening.” 

“Mr. Darville!”? Tom repeated to himself. “It 
used to be Victor, or Darby—Darby and Joan. I 
hope nothing has gone wrong between them. They 
used to be always together almost.” 

While he was reflecting thus, Miss Beverley began 
abruptly to question him about his ways and doings 
at Abbotscliff, something after the Socratic fashion. 
He had tact enough to perceive that she was anxious 
to break away from the former subject of their con- 
Versation, and forebore to speak any more of Mr. 
Darville. 

Tom was not altogether wrong in his conjecture 
that something had happened to create a distance 
between Victor Darville and Miss Beverley. The 
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latter did not seem to take the same pleasure as 
usual in hearing Mr. Darville’s name mentioned, 
and would not answer any inquiries about him. She 
was less cheerful than she had been formerly, and 
Tom was afraid she was not happy. At night, when 
he found himself alone with Mr. and Mrs. Beverley 
—the former dozing in his easy-chair, and looking, 
with his large eyelids closed, more than ever like a 
bust which had been tilted backwards—he began . 
again to talk about the Darvilles. ‘ 

‘‘We have not seen a great deal of them lately,” 
Mrs. Beverley said, in answer to his questions. ‘So 
you like school very well, do you?”’ 

‘*Yes,” said Tom. ‘‘I will go and see Mr. Dar- 
ville to-morrow, if you have no objection. I always 
liked him so much—Victor, you know—Darby, as I 
used to call him.” 

‘‘ Yes; you need not call him so now, you know. 
He might not like it.” 

“No,” said Tom; ‘‘of course I should not;” 
though he hardly knew why he should not. ‘You 
like Mr. Darville, don’t you, Mrs. Beverley?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘I have a great esteem for Mr. 
Darville.” 

‘* And Joan likes him?” 

“We all like him.” 

Then why does he not come here, as he used 
to?’ 

‘*T don’t know, my dear.” 

‘Tl ask him,’ said Tom. 

‘No, Tom—no! you must not do anything of the 
kind, and you had better not go to see him—not too 
often, I mean. He was always welcome here when 
he liked to come, but for some weeks past he has 
scarcely called, and he has refused invitations. You 
must not say a word about this to any one. We do 
not know the cause of it. It is not our doing. He 
has reasons of his own, no doubt; and if so, we can 
have no wish whatever to interfere with them.” 

Tom felt very sorry that he was not allowed to 
speak freely to Mr. Darville, and to ask him his 
reasons, if, indeed, he had any. He wondered that 
Mrs. Beverley should appear to care so little about 
his movements. He was quite sure that Darby was 
incapable of any want of sincerity in his friendships, 
and he had equal confidence in Joan. If there was 
any misunderstanding between them, the sooner it 
was cleared up the better. No doubt they were both 
of them very unhappy about it. Tom was unhappy 
himself that two whom he loved, and who had been 
so kind to him, should be, as he feared, at variance. 
But it was evident that Mrs. Beverley would not like 
him to interfere in any way; so he bade them good 
night, vexed and puzzled, and beginning to doubt 
whether he should have quite such a jolly time ashe 
had expected this Christmas. 

Socrates woke up after Tom was gone to bed, and 
Mrs. Beverley repeated to him what the boy had been 
saying. 

“It is strange,”’ she remarked, ‘that Mr, Darville 
should be so altered, though I cannot say that I 
regret it. Joan says very little, and though of course 
she feels it, I hope sbe will not mind much about it, 
after atime. Mr. Darville is not exactly the person 
we should have chosen for her if we had known 
everything; and if he has other views, it may be 
quite as well for us all. He is not behaving well to 





Joan—that is undeniable. How does he go on in the 
City?” 
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‘‘ Very well—very well indeed. I do not see him, 
though, except when he has occasion to refer to. me. 
He seldom comes to my room. He is very. steady and 
punctual, and all that. His brother is not so satis- 
factory ; he never has been.” 

‘‘Ha!” said Mrs. Beverley, folding her hands 
upon her lap, and gazing at the fire with a look of 
complacency. There was something wrong with both 
of them, she thought, and the idea was not wholly 
unwelcome. 

“Louis is idle,” Mr. Beverley continued. ‘ He 
neglects his business. I suspect he has other irons 
in the fire; he is impatient of the drudgery of the 
desk, and even when he goes into the country he does 
not keep to his proper route, but lingers here and 
there to amuse and please himself.” 

‘You don’t say so!” 

‘But that has nothing to do with Victor. I have 
no complaints to make against him; he is even more 
attentive to business than before, if possible. He 
tries to screen his brother, and I fancy does some of 
his work for him. That may be one reason why he 
does not go out so much in the evenings.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Beverley. ‘Still he might find 
time to look in sometimes, if he wished it; of course 
he might, and would. What are we to do about 
asking them to come here at Christmas?” 

‘‘ Invite them as usual.” 

‘“‘ And if they do not come?” 

‘« They always have come hitherto.” 

‘Yes; therefore if they refuse this time it will be 
plain that'they have a reason for it, and in that.case 
I should never ask them again. The only doubt I 
feel is whether, as they have several times declined 
our invitations lately, I should ask them now.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beverley; ‘‘ ask them once more. 
Write a note to-morrow, and let Tom Howard take 
it. I have no doubt they will come at Christmas.” 





THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD 
TEMPLARS. 


{= history of an organisation which, within a 
few years, has enrolled upwards of a hundred 
thousand persons in its English membership, while 
its ramifications extend over a large portion of the 
globe, can scarcely be without interest even to those 
who may sympathise but slightly with its object or 
its methods of operation. The almost universal desire 
to see some more efficient means adopted to check 
our national intemperance, and to promote true 
sobriety among the people, may well be our excuse 
for believing that every reader of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour ” will care to know something about the rise and 
progress of one of the largest societies ever formed 
to accomplish those desirable ends. We propose, 
therefore, in the present article, to give a brief sketch of 
the history and principles of the Independent Order of 
Good Templars, the members of which are all pledged 
to personal abstinencefrom intoxicating drink, and who 
are also associated together with the avowed object 
of promoting the ultimate and universal suppression 
of the liquor traffic, on the ground that its continuance 
is incompatible with the social and moral well-being 
of the community. 

Good Templary took its rise in the State of New 
York as long ago as the year 1851, but was compara- 
tively unheard of in this country till 1868, A year 


or two before this last-mentioned date a.young man 
named Joseph Malins had left Birmingham to settle in 
Philadelphia, where he became connected with the 
order. For domestic reasons Mr. Malins returned to 
England, and having conceived the idea that Good 
Templary was capable of being made useful in his 
native country, he resolved to do his best to establish 
a ‘‘lodge”’ in Birmingham, which was accomplished 
with considerable difficulty on the 8th of September, 
1868. So slow were the ‘‘ teetotalers”’ of, England 
to welcome the American importation, that twelve 
months of hard work only saw four lodges formed, 
the total membership not. exceeding a hundred 
persons. The second year was also one of slow pro- 
gress; but at the last annual meeting of the govern- 
ing body, held at Hull in Easter week, it was re- 
ported that there were about a hundred thousand 
members, in 2324 lodges. The statistics were of Eng- 
land, independent of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
The latest official returns showed a total of about 
300,000 adults and 100,000 juvenile members. The 
American lodges probably number another 100,000. 

Every candidate for membership has to take upon 
himself a solemn pledge of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating drink, together with a promise to do all 
in his power to promote the cause of temperance, 
another clause in the obligation being an assurance 
that he will neither knowingly wrong a fellow- 
member, nor stand by to see such wrong done. 
There are no ‘‘ vows”? or ‘‘ oaths’’ connected with the 
ceremony of initiation. Among the few preliminary 
tests to which candidates have to submit is an inquiry 
as to whether they believe in the existence of 
Almighty God as the Supreme Ruler and Governor 
of all things. A committee of inquiry having pre- 
viously reported on the eligibility of a candidate, and 
the ballot on his admission being favourable, he is 
initiated with a ceremonial of some length, and sup- 
posed to be impressive, and thus becomes invested with 
all the rights and privileges of membership. Singing 
and prayer form an important part of the initiatory ser- 
vice, the devotional exercises being extempore, at the 
discretion of the chaplain of the-lodge, or else ac- 
cording to certain prescribed forms contained in a 
book of ceremonies known as the ‘‘ritual” of the 
order. A password, renewed quarterly, enables a 
member to pass the doorkeepers, whose business is 
to prevent the admission of non-members at the 
weekly session of the lodge; and while the lodge is 
sitting each member wears the regalia of the order, 
the use of which in public demonstrations is compul- 
sory upon no one. A probationary term of three 
months qualifies the new member for the second, and 
a further term of three months for the third degree 
of the order, certain privileges, such as eligibility to 
sit in district, or grand lodges, being contingent upon 
the attainment of the higher degrees. 

A ‘subordinate’? lodge may be formed of any 
number of members not less than ten, and each office 
is equally available to male and female members, 
or, as they are usually termed, “brothers” and 
“sisters.” Within certain prescribed limits each 
lodge can, by its by-laws, fix its own rate of sub- 
scription, minimum age of candidates, etc., while it 
has absolute control over its funds, using them for 
the promotion of temperance principles in whatever 
way seems best to the majority. Each lodge reports 
its numerical strength and other details once a quar- 
ter to the district lodge with which it happens to be 





connected, and at the same time pays a tax of about 
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twopence per member to the funds of the said district 
lodge, to the sessions of which it has the right of 
sending representatives in proportion to the number 
of members for whom such tax is paid. Those who 
have worthily filled certain offices in a subordinate 
lodge are also deemed qualified to sit in the district 
lodge, but not with a voting power equal to that of 
the representatives. 

There are about seventy district lodges in Eng- 
land, most of which have for their boundaries the 
limits of a county electoral division, such as East 
Devon, North Devon, South Devon, ete. There are 
also military and naval district lodges, embracing 
the subordinate lodges in the army and navy re- 
spectively A whole lodge was destroyed in January 
last at Isandula, and another lost its entire membership 
by the sinking of the ill-fated Eurydice. 

From the several district lodges representatives 
are chosen to sit in the chief governing body for 
England, and which is known as the Grand Lodge. 
Of this body Mr. Malins is the president, or ‘‘ Grand 
Worthy Chief Templar,” having been unanimously 
re-elected to that post every year. The internal 
working of the order is carried on during the year 
by an executive council of eight members, of whom 
two are salaried officers. The offices of the Grand 
Lodge occupy a prominent position in the centre of 
Birmingham, and a considerable staff of clerks is 
required to conduct the enormous correspondence 
continually going on with all parts of the world, and 
to dispatch temperance literature, and other matters 
requisite to carry on the work of the order. To meet 
the cost of this establishment, and other necessary 
outlay, each district lodge has to remit a small quar- 
terly tax, based upon the number of members under 
its direction. 

Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man have each grand lodges, with 
subordinate machinery similar to that of England. 
Wales, indeed, has two such organisations—one for 
the English-speaking and the other for the Welsh- 
speaking portion of the community. Three years 
ago the British grand lodges separated from those in 
America in consequence of the exclusion by the latter 
of coloured people in the States. Among negroes a 
good deal of temperance mission work has been car- 
ried on, and there are now confederated under the 
jurisdiction of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the 
World, grand lodges in New York, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, and Florida, as well as in the Channel 
Islands, Bermuda, Cape Colony, India, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Natal, Norway, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In addition to these larger 
bodies, Good Templary has also been planted in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Cyprus, Antigua, China, 
Ceylon, Japan, Madagascar, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, 
the West Indies, the Fiji Islands, the Transvaal, and 
other remote regions. 

Though the membership of this organisation is 
drawn chiefly from the working classes, it includes a 
considerable number of merchants and professional 
men, as well as clergy of all denominations. The 
chaplain to the Grand Lodge of England is the Rev. 
G. Edwards, m.a., vicar of Enderby, Leicestershire. 
The highest office in the order has successively been 
held by an English Wesleyan minister and by a 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland; and the 
president of the Grand Lodge of Scotland is a minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church. One member of 





the House of Lords, we believe, wears the regalia of 
the order together with his peer’s robes, and there 
are four members of the House of Commons included 
in the brotherhood. Its main dependence, however, 
is not upon the social position, but upon the earnest- 
ness and devotedness of its members; and that Good 
Templary has not existed in vain was proved, a short 
time since, when inquiry in each district in England 
elicited the fact that some 14,000 drunkards were 
known to have been reclaimed by its agency. 
F. W. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


hs an eloquent and wise address delivered to the 

pupils of Mill Hill Grammar School, Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke of natural history as a department of 
modern education. 

While I think the old principle of education was 
perfectly sound, I must at the same time admit that 
its development has been very faulty and imperfect 
in many respects which it is not here necessary to 
particularise. You have now, perhaps, a rather 
different danger to encounter; that is, that without 
any departure from that sound principle that improve- 
ment of the mind is the true end of occupation, yet 
by the multiplication of things taught we may dimi- 
nish, if not the energy of teaching, at all events the 
energy of receiving power. I cannot help saying one 
word upon that subject, which I think, on the whole, 
has been worse used in the schools of this country 


than all the other branches of knowledge—I mean——__» 


that which is called natural history. I do not speak 
now of the sciences—either mental or moral science, 
or natural and physical science; I speak of natural 
history such as is open to you both by the study and 
by the observation of living objects and of dead 
objects in nature, such as continually come round 
and solicit your attention. 

Now, formerly classical studies were in exclusive 
possession of the field, almost, I am bound to say, in 
my own time, to the exclusion even of religious 
instruction. Religious instruction, when I was at 
Eton, if it was not absolutely reduced to zero, was 
very near it. Now modern languages have come as 
a very formidable rival to classical instruction ; 
mathematics likewise assert their claim, and various 
other claims are set up. All I wish in the matter is 
that there should be fair play. I do not myself 
believe that ratural history has had quite fair play. 
I have always felt it to be most grievous among the 
many blanks of our early training that we were 
totally ignorant of it. 

I will just give you these four points in connection 
with natural history. In: the first place, it is a con- 
tinual lesson—a lesson at once easy and profound—of 
the wisdom and beneficence of Providence; a con- 
tinual confirmation and belief, when you find the 
wonderful hand of that Workman descending to the 
smallest objects with the same care with which He 
moulds the greatest. The religious use of natural 
history is one that all must delight in. 

The next point is this. Learning is an admirable 
thing, but it does not always make itself agreeable 
atthe first introduction—at least, it wasmy experience; 
I don’t know whether it is yours. Much has been 
done, I believe, to improve these initial stages. It 
certainly is a marked advantage in the study of 
natural history that it leads you on by the hand; it 
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inveigles’ you, if I may say so, into learning what is 
good and what is useful. Many a one might have 
his mind first opened by the attractions of natural 
history, while the mind, if once opened, might per- 
haps be capable of applying itself beneficially to 
harder and more repulsive studies. 

Another point is this. Natural history is one of 
the best and most efficient means for the education of 
the senses. Some may, perhaps, tell us that our 
senses are educated well enough already, and claim 
quite large enough a portion of our existence. Of 
course that is perfectly true, so far as the grosser forms 
of enjoyment are concerned ; but so far as the senses 
are concerned as organs for the acquisition of know- 
ledge they are very indifferently educated indeed. 
This bent towards minute, careful, and accurate ob- 
servation, which is inseparable from natural history 
studies, gives to the senses that habit of accurate dis- 
tinction which is invaluable as an assistant in the 
pursuit of every branch of knowledge. 

Lastly, let me say that these analogies of natural 
history are invaluable; they have a most gracious 
effect in developing the finer faculties of the mind; 
they establish a connection between the different 
orders of creations. You know very well how much 
is done in the researches of our own time by applying 
the principle of comparison, for example, of the 
structure of living bodies as the basis of modern 
biology—the comparison of the structure of 
languages, as the basis aud means of the great 
attainments in philology; and depend upon it that 
observation and analogy, which natural history is 
continually suggesting, as it is valuable for the 
stricter purposes of science, so it has a lighter but a 
most graceful and civilising use in supplying these 
analogies, taken from the seen world, and applicable 
to the unseen, and taken from-.the lower region of 
nature, and applicable to the higher region, assisting 
in giving to every work and composition of the mind 
that grace and beauty which is just as appropriate 
and desirable, though it may not be so indispensable 
to it, as are the higher qualities of solidity and truth. 

We must quote also part of the conclusion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s address. 

I trust you know what are the qualities you ought 
to esteem and cherish, that you wish to lead a life that 
is manful, modest, truthful, active, diligent, generous, 
and humble. You ought to take for your motto 
those wonderful words of the Apostle, where he says, 
‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report””—everything that is 
good is to be within your view, and nothing that is 
not good. And he is not satisfied with these words, 
because he goes on to say “if there be any virtue,” if 
there can be anything which can bring it into the 
category of what is laudable, ‘‘if there be any praise,” 
if there be anything worthy of estimation among men, 
think of these things, and pursue them. I am certain 
that if you cherish those virtues you will never forget 
the base of them—you will never forget where lies 
their root. I don’t mean that in your school 
periodical and your play you are ever to be parading 
religious feelings and convictions. These are very 
deep and solemn subjects, and will grow in the shade 
rather than in the sunlight. Let them ever be in 
your minds, as they are indigenous to the root of every 
excellence. Whatever you aspire to, aspire, above 
all, to Christian perfection. 
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BEROK-SUR-MER. 


| es a day’s journey from Boulogne, about a 
mile inland from the dune-girt shore, lies the 
fishing village of Berck. There is no particular in- 
terest about the fishing village. It is a very ordinary 
combination of very ordinary cottages, with a covered 
fish market standing in their midst. 

Fetching a tolerably straight compass from the 
fishing village shoreways, we reach another Berck, 
or the other half of Berck—it may be put either way. 
This Berck is made up of three or four hotels, some 
small houses, and a cluster of chalets; it is obviously 
the creation of some of those folk who consider an 
annual visit to the seaside indispensable to health. 

This outline may not sound inviting; but once the 
shore is reached the villages are forgotten. The 
whole interest of Berck is indeed concentrated upon 
its shore. It slopes gently from the dunes to the sea, 
and when the tide is low stretches for miles this 
ba! and that, a very paradise of beautiful firm 
sand. 

The Berck fishing boats number about one hun- 
dred, and are of most picturesque build and rig. For 
artistic purposes these boats are excellent, and it is 
difficult to say when they offer the best picture-sub- 
jects: beached ; or going out with the rising tide; or 
rocking lazily, with half sail set and nets drying, 
waiting for the tide to fall and leave them beached. 
And the fisher population is worthy the picturesque- 
ness of the boats. Both the men and the women are 
of a fine physical type; and the women’s costume of 
blue and red skirts, white-sleeved bodices, bright 
neckerchiefs, and snowy caps, give delightful colour 
to the beach. When the boats are either starting or 
returning, the women crowd to the shore to assist at 
the start or receive the spoils of the sea. They work 
quite as hard as the men. Between tides they are 
not seen in such numbers, but knots of shrimpers, or 
single figures equipped with the artistic shrimping 
net, may often be seen. 

While the boats are absent—it may happen that 
they all go out—it is true that the beach is bereft of 
much of its interest. But much more remains. There 
is always the sea varying in its aspects. But more 
tangible interests are not absent. ‘here are shells 
and seaweeds, cuttle-fish, and several species of 
medusze to be found along the shore, all or any of 
which will well repay careful intelligent study. At 
the same time I consider that the artistic attractive- 
ness of Berck stands before its resources from a 
naturalist’s point of view. 

Bathing is good, and the hotel accommodation 
exceedingly comfortable, and moderate as to charges. 
The general state of the Berck atmosphere is remark- 
ably clear, and the air, though fresh and bracing, is 
not too tryingly keen. The health-conditions of the 
place are so good that two large hospitals have been 
established there; but these are not obtruded upon 
sojourners. 

The best way to reach Berck is by rail from 
Boulogne (about two hours) to Verton, and then from 
Verton to Berck-sur-Mer by diligence (about three- 
quarters of an hour). Intending visitors should take 
such books, etc., as they may require, as literature, 
even in the form of a newspaper, is not always pro- 
curable. The “season” is reckoned from the middle 
of May to the end of September. 

M. L. B. 
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Phelan, 








Che Hisher Girl, 


Sue is not fair; 
No; but she hath a certain charm more rare 
Than perfect form of feature or of face; 

It is a grace 
The lowliest maid in all the land may wear, 
And the most noble not disdain to share. 


. Her looks bespeak 
A humble fate, crowned with a spirit meek. 
She loveth well the murmurs of the main, 
Sunshine and rain, 
The summer breeze, the wind that bloweth bleak ; 
For peace is in her heart, health on her cheek. 





Like golden bands 
Before her father’s cottage stretch the sands; 
Barefoot and glad she trippeth o’er them when 
The fishermen 
Come back; and deftly do her willing hands 
Spread forth the net, and mend its broken strands. 


Daughter of toil! 
Is not her mean yet patient life a foil 
To other lives, for something better meant 
Than discontent ? 
To lives that dark dishonour doth assoil, 
Though hidden be the stain in glittering spoil ? 


s&s. E. G@ 











THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 


BY JULES VERNE, 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE DRAGON’s DEN. 


Fae reader who has followed the progress of our 

young Alsacian’s fortune will probably not be 
much surprised to find him, at the end of a few weeks, 
firmly established in Herr Schultz’s favour. The 
two had becomeinseparable. They worked together, 
they ate and walked together, and together they sat 
smoking over their foaming glasses of beer. The 
ex-professor of Jena had never before met with a 
coadjutor so entirely after his own heart, one who 
caught his meaning with half a word, and who could 
so rapidly utilise his theoretical ideas. 

Max not merely possessed transcendent merit in 
all branches of the profession, he was besides the 
most charming companion, the most diligent worker, 
the most modestly fertile inventor. 

Herr Schultz was delighted with him. Ten times 
a day he said to himself, ‘‘ What a treasure! what a 
pearl this fellow is!” 

The truth was, that Max had, at the first glance, 
seen through the character of his formidable patron, 
and perceiving that blind and insatiable vanity was 
its leading feature, he regulated his conduct by 
humouring the egotism which he despised. 

In a few days the young man had acquired such 
skill in the fingering necessary for this human key- 
board, that he could play upon Schultz as easily as 
one plays on a piano. 

His tactics merely consisted ‘in exhibiting his own 
merits to advantage, but always in such a way as to 
leave an opening for his master to show superiority 
over him. For instance, when he finished a drawing 
he would leave it perfect, with the exception of some 
slight fault, as easy to see as to correct, and this 
the ex-professor immediately, and exultantly pounced 
upon. 

Had he some theoretical idea, he caused it so to 
open out in the course of conversation that Herr 
Schultz might fancy that he himself had originated 
it. Sometimes he even went further, boldly saying,— 

“‘T have traced that plan of a vessel with the de- 
tached ram, which you asked for.” 

“IT?” returned Herr Schultz, who had never 
dreamt of such a thing. 

“Why, yes! you don’t mean to say you have for- 
gotten? A detached ram, which will leave a spindle- 
shaped torpedo in the enemy’s side, to burst after an 
interval of three minutes! ”’ 

“T had not the least recollection of it. That 
comes of having a head like mine! it is so full of 
inventive genius that I forget my own ideas.” And 
Herr Schultz conscientiously pocketed the credit of 
the new invention. 

Perhaps, after all, he was only half duped by this 
artifice. In his innermost heart he probably felt 
that Max was stronger thanhe. But by one of those 
mysterious workings which go on in the human 
brain, he was contented with the appearance of 

superiority as long as he could delude his subordi- 
nate. 


‘But the fellow must be an ass after all, in spite | 


of his cleverness !’’ he would sometimes say to him- 
self, with a silent laugh which showed almost all the 


His vanity, if ever wounded, was soon consoled by 
the reflection that he alone in all the world could 
carry out these inventions and ideas. They would 
have been of no value but forhis gold. After all, 
Max was only part of the mechanism which he, 
Schultz, had set going. 

Yet, although in high favour, Max was never 
taken into the professor’s confidence, and after five 
months’ sojourn in the Bull Tower, he knew little 
more than at first of its mysteries. His suspicions 
had become certainties, and that was all. He was 
now convinced that Stahlstadt contained a secret, and 
that Herr Schultz had some aim far beyond that of 
gain. The nature of his occupations rendered the 
supposition that he had invented some perfectly new 
engine of warfare extremely probable. 

But the enigma had still to be solved. Max at 
last came to the conclusion that it would be impos- 
sible to obtain the knowledge he sought without 
coming to some crisis, and this he resolved to pro- 
voke. 

It was after dinner on the evening of the Sth of 
September; exactly a year since he had found the 
Seay of his little friend Carl in the Albrecht pit. 
Outside, the long severe American winter already 
covered the country with its white mantle; but in the 
park of Stahlstadt the temperature was as warm as 
during June, and the snow, melting before it touched 
the ground, fell in rain instead of flakes. 

‘Those sausages in sourkraut were delicious, were 
they not?” remarked Herr Schultz, whose love of 
his favourite dish was unaffected by the Begum’s 
millions. 

‘Delicious!’ returned Max, who had heroically 
partaken of this mess every evening, till at last he 
hated the very sight of it. 

His feelings on this subject decided him at once to 
carry his meditated project into execution. 

‘¢T wonder,” resumed Herr Schultz, with a sigh, 
‘how people who have neither -sausages, nor sour- 
kraut, nor beer, can endure existence.” 

‘‘ Life must be one long misery to them,’’ replied 
Max. ‘It would really be a charity to unite all 
mankind with the Vaterland.” 

‘Well! well! that will come, that will come!” 
exclaimed the King of Steel. ‘‘ Here we are already 
installed in the heart of America. Just let us take 
an island or two in the neighbourhood of Japan, and 
you will see in what a few strides we shall get round 
the globe!” 

The servant now brought in the pipes; Herr 
Schultz filled and lighted his. Max had purposely 
determined to make use of this moment of supreme 
bliss, so began, after a few minutes’ silence,— 

‘‘T must say that I don’t quite believe in this con- 
quest!” 

«What conquest?” asked Herr Schultz, who had 
forgotten what was the topic of conversation. 

‘The conquest of the world by the Germans.” 

The ex-professor thought he had not heard cor- 
rectly.- 

‘You do not believe in the conquest of the world 





thirty-two teeth in his jaw. 


by the Germans?”’ 
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* No.3? 

‘Oh, indeed, that is something strange! 
curious to know the reasons for your doubt.” 

‘Simply because the French artillerymen will end 
by doing better, and will far surpass you. The 
Swiss, my fellow-countrymen, who know them well, 
are firmly convinced that a forewarned Frenchman is 


I am 


worth two Germans. The lesson of 1870 will be 
repeated against those who gave it. No one doubts 
this in my little country, sir, and if I may venture to 
—— it is the opinion of the cleverest men in-Eng- 
land.’ 

Max had uttered these words in a cool, dry, and 
decisive tone, which, if it were possible, doubled the 
effect of the a blasphemy. 

Herr Schuliz glared wildly—his astonishment al- 
most choked him.- Then the blood rushed to his face 
with such violence that the young man feared, for a 
moment, he had gone too far. However, seeing that 
rage had not stifled his victim, and that he would not 
die of the shoek this time, he resumed,— 

“ Yes, it is annoying to think of; but it’s the fact. 
Although our rivals make no noise about it, yet they 
are working. Do you think they have learnt nothing 


since the war? Whilst we are stupidly trying to}. 


increase the weight of our cannon, you may be certain 
that they are preparing something new, and that we 
shall see what it is on the very first opportunity!” 
“Something new, something new!” stammered 
Herr Schultz. ‘' We are doing that too, sir!” 
“Ah, yes, in a way. We ar@ taking in steel 
what our predecessors made in bronze, that’s 


We double the proportions and the range of our 


pieces.” 

“Double!” exclaimed Herr Schultz, in a tone 
which signified, ‘Indeed! we do better than 
double!” 

“In short,” resumed Max, “ we are mere plagiar- 
ists. See here, the truth is we lack any genius for 
inventing. We discover nothing, and the French do, 
and will, you may be sure.”’ 

Herr Schultz had become, outwardly at least:rather 
calmer, though his trembling lips, and the paleness 
which had succeeded the apoplectic crimson, betrayed 
the agitated state of his mindd 

Must he endure such a pitch of humiliation? To 
be the far-famed Schultz, the absolute master of the 
greatest manufactory and cannon foundry in the 
whole world, to have kings and parliaments at his 
feet, and then to be told by an insignificant Swiss 
draughtsman that‘ he lacked invention, that he was 
below a French gunner! And all this when he had 
close to him, on the other side of a plated wall, some- 
thing which would a thousand times confound the 
impudent rascal, shut him up completely, and sweep 
away all his idiotic arguments? No, it was not to be 
wdured ! 

Herr Schultz rose so abruptly that he broke his 
pipe. Then, casting at Max a glance full of irony, he 
hissed out from between his set teeth,— 

‘Follow me, sir; I am about to show you whether 
I, Herr Schultz, have any lack of invention!” 

Max had played high, but had won—thanks to the 
surprise his bold and unexpected language had pro- 
duced, and the passion he had aroused. 

Vanity being stronger than prudence with tho ex- 
Professor, Schultz was now eager to lay open his 
secret. He led the way with a hurried step into his 
study, closed the door carefully, and walking straight 
up to the bookcase, touched a panel. Immediately 





an opening, concealed by the rows of books, appeared 
in the wall. This was the entrance to a narroW pas- 
sage, leading by a stone staircase to the very foot of 
the Bull Tower. 

There, an oaken door was opened by means of a 
little key, which never left the possession of the 
master of the place. A second door appeared, 
fastened with a padlock, similar to those used for 
strong boxes. 

Herr Schultz threw open the heavy iron barrier, 
protected within by a complicated apparatus of ex- 
plosive machinery, which Max, actuated by profes- 
sional curiosity, would have much liked to examine; 
but his guide left him no time to do so. c 

The two men then found themselves before a third 
door, without any apparent lock or bolt, which 
yielded to a slight push, given, however, in a parti- 
cular way. ; 

This third barrier passed, Herr’ Schultz and his 
companion climbed an iron staircase of two hundred 
steps, and arrived at the summit of the Bull Tower, 
overlooking all the city of Stahlstadt. 

In the centre of a sort of casemate, pierced with 
numerous embrasures, stood a steel cannon. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the professor, who had not 
uttered a word sitice they left the dining-room. 

It was the most enormou§ piece of ordnance Max 
had ever beheld. “A beset loader of at least threo 
hundred tons. Its tnoutl measured nearly five feet 
in diameter. Méuhtéd dita steel carriage, and 
running on rails ofthe saiie metal, it might havd 
been mangjuvred by, a child, so easy were all itd 
movements made by a system of cog’ged wheels. A 
spring, fixed at the back of the carriage, had t 
effect-of annulling the recoil, or at least producing a 
perfectly equal reaction, so that after each shot the 
gun returned to its first position. 

‘‘ And what may be the perforating power of this 
piece?” asked Max, who j¢ould not restrain his 
admiration. uy 

‘‘ At twenty thousand yards we can pierce a forty- 
inch plate as easily as if it were a slice of bread-and- 
butter!” 

* And its range?” 

“Its range?” cried Schultz, enthusiastically. 
“Ah; you said just now that our imitative genius 
had done nothing more than double the range of 
former guns. Wall, with this fellow, I would un- 
dertake to send, with tolerable precision, a projectile 
to the distance of thirty miles.” ’ 

‘Thirty miles!’’ cried Max. 
What new powder can you use?” 

“Oh! I can tell you everything now,” replied 
Herr Schultz, in a peculiar tone. ‘“‘ There is no incon! 
venience in revealing my secrets to you. Large- 
grained powder has served its time. Gun-cotton is 
what I use; its expansive power is four times that of 
ordinary powder, and I increase it fivefold by mixin 
with it eight-tenths of its weight of nitrate of 
potash.” 

‘‘ But,” observed Max, ‘‘no piece, though made 
of the best steel, could stand that long. After four 
or five shots your cannon will be impaired, and soon 
become useless.” ? 

‘Tf it were only to fire one shot that one would be 
sufficient!” 

‘**It would be an expensive one.” 

‘Tt would cost a million, for that is‘the net cost of 
the gun.” 

‘* One shot worth a million!” 


“Thirty miles! 
} 
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‘‘What matter, so that it destroyed a thousand 
millions!” 

‘‘ A thousand millions!” cried Max. 

However, he restrained the mingled horror and 
admiration with which this fearful agent of 
destruction inspired him, and added,— 

‘‘Tt is assuredly a wonderful and astonishing piece 
of artillery, but, notwithstanding its merits, it bears 
out my theory, there are improvements certainly, 
but it is all imitation, no invention.” 

‘‘Noinvention!’’ responded Herr Schultz, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘TI 
repeat that I have 
now no _ secrets 


Come 


The King of 
Steel and his com- 
panion then left 
the casemate and 
descended to a4 
lower storey, by 
means of an hy- 
draulic lift. Here 
lay a large num- 
ber of long objects, 
cylindrical in 
shape, which 
might, from a dis- 
tance, have been 
taken for dis- 
mounted cannon. 

‘‘There are our 
shells,” said Herr 
Schultz. 

This time Max 
was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that 
they resembled 
nothing he had 
ever seen before. 
They were enor- 
mous tubes, six 
feet in length and 
three in diameter, 
sheathed in lead 
in such a way as 
to fit into the 
rifling of the gun, 
closed behind by a 
steel plate, and the 
= finished off 

a steel tip, sup- 
plied with a per- 
cussion button. 

Nothing in their appearance indicated the special 
nature of these shells, though Max felt that in them 
was contained some terrible element of destruction, 
surpassing all that had ever before been made or 

ought of. 

“Can you not guess?” asked Herr Schultz, seeing 
that his companion remained silent. 

“Indeed ; no, sir! Why should you want a shell 
so long and so heavy—in appearance at least ?” 

“The appearance is deceitful,” answered Herr 
Schultz, “and there is no great difference in their 
weight to that of an ordinary shell of the same 
calibre. Come ; I must tell you everything. A fusee 
shell of glass, encased in oak, charged with liquid 
carbonic acid by seventy atmospheres of interior 








THE MONSTER GUN. 





pressure. The fall provokes the explosion of the 
case and the return of the liquid to a gaseous state, 
An enormous volume of carbonic acid gas rushes into 
the air, and acold of a hundred degrees below zero 
seizes upon the surrounding atmosphere. Eve 
living thing within a radius of thirty yards from the 
centre of the explosion is at once frozen and suffo- 
cated. I say thirty yards as the lowest calcula- 
tion, but the action would really extend much 
further—say to a hundred or a couple of hundred 
yards. 

“‘ Another capi- 
tal thing about 
it is, that the car- 
bonio acid gas, re- 
maining a very 
long time near the 
ground, by reason 
of its weight being 
greater than that 
of air, will pre- 
serve the danger- 
ous properties of 
# the zone for many 
= ~ hours after the 

= first explosion, s0 
that any creature 
which may attempt 
to enter or pass 
through it must 
infallibly perish. 
The effect of that 
shot will be both 
instantaneous and 
lasting. Besides, 
with my plan, 
there will be no 
wounded, only 
dead!” 

Herr Schultz 

displayed manifest 
leasure in ex- 
ibiting the merits 
of his invention. 
His good humour 
had returned, he 
-was flushed with 
pride, and his teeth 
gleamed. 
‘You are to 
imagine,” he re- 
sumed, ‘a suffi- 
cient numberof my 
pieces of ordnance 
directed against a 

besieged town. Supposing one sufficient for the 
destruction of a place of two acres and a half in 
extent, then, for a town of two thousand five hun- 
dred acres, we must have a hundred batteries, each 
consisting of ten suitable guns. Now let us suppose 
all our guns im position, the weather calm an 
favourable, the general signal given by an electric 
wire. In a minute there would not be a single living 
being remaining in an extent of two thousand five 
hundred acres! The town would be submerged in 
a regular ocean of carbonic acid gas! The idea 
occurred to me last year on reading the medical 
report of the accidental death of a little miner in the 
Albrecht pit. I had the first inspiration at Naples, 
when I visited the Grotto del Cano. But that last 
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fact was needed to put the finishing stroke to my 
thought. You comprehend the prtenigle, do you 
not? An artificial ocean of pure carbonic acid! 
Now the proportion of a fifth of this gas would be 
sufficient to render the air unbreathable.” 

Max did not utter a word. He was struck dumb. 
Herr Schultz felt his triumph so keenly that he did 
not wish to take advantage of it. 

“There is only one detail which troubles me,” 
said he. ; 

«And what can that be?’ asked Max. 

“That I have 
not succeeded he 
suppressing the 
i of the ex- 
plosion. It makes 
my gun too much 
like a common 
cannon. Just think 
of what it would 
be if I could man- 
age to have a silent 
shot. Sudden 
death comes noise- 
lessly upon a hun- 
dred thousand 
men at once, on 
some calm and 
serene night!” 

The enchanting 
prospect thus 
called up threw 
Herr Schultz into 
a brown study. 
From this reverie, 
which was but a 
deep immersion in 
a bath of self-love, 
he was aroused by 
Max observing,— 

“Very good, sir, 
very good. Buta 
thousand guns of 





this description 
mean time and 
money.” 


“Money? we 
are overflowing 
with it! Time? 
Time is ours!” 

And, indeed, 

is German, the 
last of his school, 
believed what he 
said. 

“Well,” replied Max, “your shell loaded with 
carbonic acid is not perfectly new after all, for it is 
derived from those suffocating projectiles which have 
been known for many years; but that it may be 
eminently destructive, t do not deny. Only—” 

6“ Only ? ” 

“It is light for its size, and if it is ever projected 
thirty miles—” 

“Tt is only made to go six,’’ answered Herr 
Schultz, smiling. “But,” he added, pointing “s 





another shell, “here is one of steel. This fellow 
is full, and contains a hundred little guns, symme- | 
trically arranged, fitted one into the other, like the 
parts of a telescope. Having been fired as projec- 
tiles, they will become cannon, to vomit forth in their 





THE TERRIBLE SECRET. 


turn little shells loaded with incendiary matter. It 
will be a whole battery hurled through space, to carry 
flame and death into a town by covering it with a 
shower of inextinguishable fire! This has the re- 
quisite weight to go the thirty miles of which I spoke. 
In a short time a trial of it will be made in sucha 
way that unbelievers may go if they like and handle 
the hundred thousand corpses which it will have 


' stretched on the ground !” 


Here the dominos gleamed so intolerably in Herr 
Schultz’s mouth that Max felt a strong desire to 
smash in a dozen 
or so of them, but 
contained himself. 
He had not yet 
heard all. 

Herr Schultz 
resumed,— 

“T have said 
that a decisive ex- 
periment is shortly 
to be made.” 

‘‘How? where?” 
cried Max. 

“How? With 
one of these shells, 
which thrown by 
my gun from the 
platform will cross 
the Cascade Moun- 
tains. Where? 
There exists a 
city, separated 
from us by at 
most thirty miles, 
upon whose inha- 
bitants it will come 
like a thunderclap, 
for even if they 
expected it they 
could not ward it 
off, or escape the 
startling effects. 
This is now the 5th 
of September. 
Well, on the 13th, 
at a quarter before 
midnight, Frank- 
ville will disappear 
from off American 
soil!” 

At this unex- 

ected declaration 

ax felt the blood 
curdle in his veins. 
Fortunately Herr Schultz did not perceive his agita- 
tion. 

‘Now, you see,” he continued, in an easy tone, 
‘we act just contrary to the founders of Frankville. 
We search for the secret of abridging the lives of 
men, whilst they seek to lengthen them. However, 
everything has-an obj ect in nature, and Dr. Sarrasin 
by founding that isolated city has, without suspect- 
ing it, placed a most magnificent field of experiments 
within my reach.” 

Max could searcely believe his ears. 

‘‘ But,” said he, and the involuntary tremor in his 
voice attracted for a moment the attention of the 
King of Steel, ‘‘the inhabitants of Frankville have 
done nothing to you, sir. You have not, so far 
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as I know, any reason for picking a quarrel with 
them.” 

‘‘My dear fellow,” replied Herr Schultz, ‘in 
your brain, though well organised in other respects, 
there is a fund of Celtic ideas, which would do you 
much injury were you to live long enough! Right— 
good—evil are purely relative, and quite conven- 
tional words. Nothing is positive but the grand laws 
of nature. The law of competition has the same 
claim as that of gravitation. It is folly to resist, 
while to submit and follow in the way it points out is 
only wise and reasonable, and therefore I mean to 
destroy Dr. Sarrasin’s city. Thanks to my cannon, 
my fifty thousand Germans will easily make an end 
of the hundred thousand dreamers over there, who 
now constitute a group condemned to perish.” 

Seeing that an attempt to argue with Herr 
Schultz would be useless, Max did not try to soften 
him. 

The two then left the shell-chamber, closed the 
secret doors, and returned to the dining-room. 

In the coolest, most natural way, the professor 
again lifted his tankard to his lips, touched a bell, 
called for a pipe in the place of the one he had broken, 
and then addressing the serving-man,— 

‘‘ Are Arminius and Sigimer there?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Tell them to remain within call.” 

When the servant had left the room, the King of 
Steel turned to Max and looked him full in the face. 

The latter’s eyes did not quail before that look of 
almost metallic hardness. 

‘You mean really,” said he, ‘‘ to put your project 
into execution ?”’ 

‘‘Really. I know the situation and the latitude 
and longitude of Frankville to the tenth of a second, 
and on the 13th of September, at a quarter before 
midnight, it will cease to be.” 

‘‘Perhaps you ought to have kept this plan an 
absolute secret.” 

‘(My dear fellow,”’ answered Herr Schultz, “ de- 
cidedly your mind never would become logical. 
This makes me regret the less that you must die 
young.” 

At these words Max started up. 

‘Ts it possible you do not understand,” added 
Herr Schultz, coldly, ‘‘that I never speak of my 
plans but before those who canndt repeat them?” 

The bell rang. Arminius and Sigimer, two giants, 
appeared at the door. 

‘You wished to know my secret,’? said Herr 
Schultz; “‘ you do know it. Nothing remains for you 
now but to die!” 

Max did not reply. 

‘¢ You are too intelligent,”’ resumed Herr Schultz, 
‘‘to suppose that I can let you live, now that you 
know all about my plans. That would be an act of 
unpardonable carelessness ; that would be illogical. 
The greatness of my aim forbids me to compromise 
its success for the consideration of a relative value so 
trifling as the lifeof a man—even of such a man as you, 
my dear fellow, whose good cerebral organisation I 
most particularly esteem. Now I truly regret that a 
little movement of self-love should have carried me 
away and placed me under the necessity of suppress- 
ing you. But you must understand that in the face 
of the interests to which I have devoted myself, there 
can be no question of sentiment. I may as well tell 
you now, that it was for having penetrated my secret 
that your predecessor met his death, and not by an 





eaptesien of dynamite! The rule is strict, it must be 
inflexible! I can alter nothing.” 

Max looked at Herr Schultz. He understood by 
the sound of his voice, by the unrelenting obstinacy 
of that bald head, that he was lost. He did not give 
himself the trouble of uttering a word of protest. 

‘‘ When, and by what death shall I die?” he 
merely asked. 

‘‘Don’t be uneasy about that,” replied Herr 
Schultz, composedly. ‘You will die, but suffering 
will be spared you. You will not wake up some 
morning ; that is all.” 

At a sign from the King of Steel, Max found him- 
self led away and shut into his room, the door of 
which was guarded by the two giants. 

But when he found himself alone, he thought, with 
a shudder of agony and rage, of the doctor, his rela- 
tions, compatriots, all those whom he loved. 

‘The death which awaits me is nothing,’ he said 
to himself. ‘But how am I to avert the danger 
which threatens them ?” 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES FROM THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 


A SOLITARY WASP OF THE HBRVEY ISLANDS. 
HIS insect—of a bluish-black colour—is desig- 
nated by the islanders uu (pronounced 00-00) 
in imitation of the humming sound it makes when at 
work. It is known to scientists as a species of the 
Eumenes. Unlike some other species, it invariably 
selects a dry, well-sheltered place for its nest. It is 
a perpetual annoyance to the European resident, as 
it loves to build its clay-nest within the folds of linen, 
between the backs and covers of books, in key-holes, 


‘cracks of furniture, or even in the corner of a sofa 


where the covering does not quite fill up the space. 
You are sure that it is at work somewhere by its hum ; 
but it is not always easy to discover the exact spot. 
In hot, rainy weather it is interesting to watch the 
female darting out into the garden to bring in well- 
kneaded earth for the purpose of building its nest, 
or rather series of nests. ere is lying before me 
an average specimen, nearly three inches long and 
half an inch wide, Inside this rough clay building 
are five distinct com: ents or cells. ‘The whole 
was built and stored with food in two or three days. 
When completed, a single egg was deposited in each 
cell along with a number of spiders and small flies, 
intended to serve as food for the larvae. On releas- 
ing some of these prisoners, I found that, though 
still alive, they made no attempt to escape, proving 
that they had been stung previous to their being 
walled up. The sting, belonging only to the female, 
is severe. As soon as the larva is hatched it attacks 
the imprisoned spiders and devours them. By the 
time the supply of food is exhausted it has attained its 
full size, and is ready to enter upon the pupa state. 
The destruction of spiders by this uw may be judged 
of by this—I counted eighteen small spiders in one 
compartment, besides a number of spider eggs. As 
soon as this spider-eating insect has become mature, 
it easily perforates the walls of its prison-house, and 
is quite able to provide for its own wants. 

It is noteworthy that this troublesome yet interest- 
ing insect has only recently been introduced into the 
northern island of New Zealand from the South Sea 
Islands. My impression is that it was accidentally 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES 


introduced from the Hervey Group in connection with 
the considerable trade which has of late years sprung 
up between Auckland and Rarotonga. 


THE PAPAW APPLE-TREE. 


Tus valuable tree (Carica Papaya) was introduced 
into the Pacific from Rio Janeiro bythe early voyagers. 
In appearance it is not unlike some kinds of palm; 
occasionally attaining the height of thirty feet, with 
a stem about eighteen inches in diameter at the base, 
but at the summit only four or five inches. This 
tall, tapering, and usually branchless tree is sure to 
arrest the eye of the stranger. The top of the 
Papaw apple-tree growing in our garden having been 
snapped off in a gale, three strangely contorted 
branches, now bearing fruit, have sprung out of the 
original stem. The trunk is mostly hollow, remind- 
ing one of the bones of birds in which lightness and 
strength are combined. The leaves are seven or 
nine lobed, according to age, and two feet in diameter. 
The foot-stalk is two feet and a half long. The male 
and female flowers are found on different trees. The 
former grow in small clusters. It is otherwise with 
the female flowers, a single fruit appearing imme- 
diately above each leaf-stalk. As the fruit becomes 
mature the leaf often drops off, so that the appearance 
of the tree heavily laden with large yellow fruit at 
the summit is very striking. About a hundred 
apples in different stages of growth may be counted 
on one tree. Like the cocoa-nut palm the Papaw 
tree bears all the year round in a fruitful soil. The 
apple itself often weighs four pounds; in shape it is 
like a small melon. ‘The interior is hollow, and 
covered with a great number (from 1,200 to 1,500) 
of shrivelled black seeds, in taste not unlike nastur- 
tiums. These seeds are enveloped in a glutinous 
substance, by means of which they adhere to the 
fruit. The Papaw apple, when ripe, is pleasant to 
the taste, but deficient in acidity of flavour. The 
natives of this group depend in a great degree 
upon it in times of scarcity. They eat it both raw 
and baked. Sometimes it is mixed with the ex- 
pressed oil of the cocoa-nut before cooking, and is 
then very nutritious. Delicious jam may be made of 
the Papaw apple by adding a little lime-juice. It is 
invaluable for feeding pigs and poultry. 

The milky juice of the unripe fruit, as well as of 
the leaves, trunk, and root, is very acrid. It is a 
specific for ringworm, a second application being 
in general sufficient to remove the complaint. 

The Papaw tree is never cultivated in these islands, 
as it spreads with amazing rapidity. Having lately 
cleared some twenty-five acres of rocky soil to form a 
plantation of cocoa-nut palms for the use of the in- 
stitution, I was astonished after the lapse of a fow 
months to find the whole covered with Papaw trees 
in fruit. Who can wonder at the indolence of the 
inhabitants of the tropics, seeing that Nature has 
provided them with such a superabundance of food ? 

This tree, however, is short-lived; cattle, horses, 
and pigs all attack it, feeding on the fallen trunk, as 
well as on the leaves and fruit. 

The native name for the tree and fruit is nintta. 
Sailors invariably designate it ‘‘ Mammy Apple.” 





It is amusing in printed and written lists of prices of 
produce at different islands to read mammy apple; | 
never Papawapple. This originated in the ignorance 
of the early whaling captains, who took Papaw for 


Papa, and then by way of joke converted it into | 


Mammy. 
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It seems strange to me that so valuable a tree 
has not yet been cultivated in some of the warm parts 
of Australia, which appear to be well adapted for it. 
I noticed it here and there on the coast of Northern 
Queensland in 1873. 


THE CANDLE-NUT TREE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Onz of the most graceful trees in these islands is 
the tuitui, or Candle-nut Tree (Aleurites triloda). 
Its silvery leaves finely contrast with the darker tints 
of the forest. These leaves alternate, are from six 
to ten inches long,* and are either entire or else three 
or five lobed. From October to December the innu- 
merable clusters of small white blossoms—male and 
female, growing together at the apex of the branches 
—present a most pleasing effect. The candle-nut 
tree is very umbrageous, and sometimes attains to 
the height of sixty feet. It is occasionally twelve 
feet in girth. It is a stately pleasant tree to look 
upon. 

Fo a South Sea Islander this tree is most service- 
able. The fruit is either one-celled or two-celled ; 
in the former instance it is two inches in diameter, 
and nearly round; in the latter it is somewhat larger 
and flatter. When ripe the fruit is of an olive colour. 
In each cell is one seed encased in a very hard shell. 
These kernels, when ripe, furnish the islanders with 
light—indeed the only light of the past in the Hervey 
Group. From time immemorial it has been woman’s 
work to go to the forest to collect the ripe fallen 
fruits. The thick outer covering is removed by the 
hand on the spot; at home the nuts are half cooked, 
or steamed in an oven; when taken out the slightest 
tap of a stone cracks the hard shell, and the kernel 
comes out entire. It is almost impossible to get the 
kernel out uninjured without the application of heat. 
The midrib of a cocoa-nut frond is used to skewer 
some twenty-five or thirty of these kernels; two or 
three skewer-fulls tied together with a strip of hibiscus 
bark give a capital light. Little wooden troughs are 
sometimes used for resting the lighted torch. It is 
woman’s work to hold the torch and carefully tend 
it by knocking off from time to time the burnt black 
kernel. The smell of this torch is most disagreeable. 

The native name of the tree and fruit—tuitui— 
means ‘‘sewn-sewn,” in allusion to the piercing of 
the baked kernel with the midrib of the cocoa-nut 
frond for a torch. 

The thick outer bark of the candle-nut tree is often 
scraped for the purpose of expressing a dark red 
liquid called 777, used for staining native cloth. 

om the heavy fumes of the burning kernel is 
collected in a broken calabash held over the torch 
the fine lampblack used in tattooing. When mixed 
with ir? it is a good substitute for black paint. 

The. green fruit is beaten up and thrown into 
the hole in which green bananas are buried for the 
purpose of ripening. This is done with a view of 
accelerating the process and improving the flavour, 
although it is very hard to understand how. 

The Hervey Islanders were anciently much addicted 
to ball-throwing; proficients could keep seven or 
eight balls in the air at one time. The fruit of the 
candle-nut tree—shell and thick outer covering on— 
was invariably used for this pastime, on account of 
its roundness and convenient size. It was then 


| named ‘* pei,” or “ ball.” 


This oily nut was often used as food in seasons of 


* An exceptionally large leaf lying before me is sixteen inches either 
way. 
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extreme scarcity. I have known many persons who, 
in the terrible famine which prevailed on Mangaia 
during Makitaka’s supremacy (a.D. 1814), kept life 
together in this way. ‘This unwholesome diet in- 
variably produces a black ring round the eyes. I 
am partial to the half ripe fruit ; its taste is delicate, 
somewhat like that of a walnut. If eaten in small 
quantities, and with salt, it is attended by no dis- 
agreeable effects. 

The growth of this tree is extremely rapid. Now- 
adays the perishable timber is used for oil troughs 
for the living and coffins for the dead. A valuable 
paint oil is expressed from the kernel of the candle- 
nut tree for exportation to Europe. The nuts them- 
selves are largely exported for the same purpose. 

Of yore the baked kernel of the tuitui, with grated 
cocoa-nut, was the approved bait in rat-hunting, in 
which old and young delighted. 

Spending a week on Tauan, on the southern coast 
of New Guinea, in 1872, we had at first no evening 
light. I luckily, however, discovered two candle-nut 
trees laden with ripe nuts, which we at once utilised. 
The naked savage Papuans, who previously had no 
idea of the value of this tree, were not slow in imitat- 
ing our example. 

WILLIAM WYATT GILL, B.A. 

Rarotonga, South Pacific. 





Barieties. 


Sir GARNET WoLsELEy.—At a lecture on the Ashantee 
War, at the Royal United Service Institution, Colonel H. 
Evelyn Wood thus spoke of his old chief, now the Commander 
of the Forces in South Africa :—‘‘ That the Ashantee War did 
not end in failure must be in part attributed to the spirit which 
animated the forces and rendered them, like red-hot iron, fer- 
vent but pliable in the hands of the master-workman, and in 
part to the directing power of the master-workman, of whom 
may be said, as was said by Scott of Napoleon, ‘He was a 
sovereign among soldiers.’ His means were limited by time 
and circumstances ; with a handful of men he was required to 
accomplish a hitherto unattainable feat. In six months he had 
to re-establish our reputation, lowered by successive humilia- 
tions and failures, and to read a lesson in letters of fire to the 
arrogant and bloodthirsty race who had defied us so long by 
their weapons of distance disease, and treachery. It is true of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, as was written of Pitt, ‘Few men made 
fewer mistakes, nor left so few advantages unimproved.’ To all 
his other great qualities he joined that fire, that spirit, that 
courage, which, giving vigour and direction to his soldiers, bore 
down all resistance. In fine, our success was due to the leader 
and his choice of able subordinates, who all acknowledged their 
chief's superior military genius, as they loyally peeps him 
in everything ; and he impressed on all his iron will and stead- 
fast determination to take Coomassie.” 


SwepisH Nortu-East PassaGE ExPeDITION.—The Vega left 
themouth of the Lenaon August 27th. At first she made tolerably 
— progress, although she had to contend with ice and shoals. 

he voyage was continued to Cape Jakow, but there she was 
stopped for three days. The steamer got away from there on 
September 11th, and after a difficult passage reached Cape North 
on the 13th, where she remained beset until the 18th. After 
that date the steamer could only now and then make progress 
on account of the ice. On September 28th the expedition 
attained this present position, which is situated in lat 67 6, 
long. 173 30. If the Vega had got there two days earlier she 
would have reached Behring Straits. The ship is not lying in 
a harbour, but alongside a very low sandy shore, made fast to 
the ground ice. Every one was well, and there was a good 
supply of provisions, and enough coal on board to steam two 
thousand miles. One or two villages had been passed, the 
inhabitants of which are called Tschutschers, who are supposed 
to have originally come from Greenland, and seem to be a 
kindred race to the Esquimaux. Their complexion is tawny, 
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and their hair and eyes are black. They dress in clothes made 
of reindeer skin, reside in skin tents, and live on seal blubber, 
They are singularly amiable and obliging ; the women have 
their faces tattooed, but the men have not. Their language is 
very hard to understand, but the explorers have learnt it, and 
have compiled a Swedish Tschutschisk lexicon of over three 
hundred words. There are three Tschutschisk villages in the 
neighbourhood of the Vega. The temperature in September 
pe tm went down below 3 deg., and the lowest was 5 deg, 
(Centigrade), On the darkest day of the year (December 21st) 
the sun was above the horizon. 


PANAMA INTER-OcEANIC CANAL.—M. Lesseps having taken 
in hand the formation of a ship canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the work so long projected is likely to be carried out at 
last. Eight years will suffice for the com letion of the canal, 
according to M. Lesseps. Of the various expeditions of former 
times in preparation for this scheme, one of the most noticeable 
was that of Mr. L. Gisborne, in 1852. He suggested two 
methods for the accomplishment of this great object. One is 
by the formation of a navigable canal, with locks and immense 
reservoirs ; the other is to cut a channel from sea to sea, witha 
width of 160 ft. and a depth of 30 ft. at low water. The Pacific 
tide rises 32 ft., while that of the Atlantic is only a few inches, 
so mid-tide is about level in the two oceans, and would give 
alternately, every six hours, a current each way. This current 
would travel at the rate of three miles an hour, and act as a 
scour to prevent deposit, and an assistance in the transit of 
vessels. The passage would be effected in one tide. The 
material to be cut through being chiefly rock, the current will 
not wear away the banks, so that the navigation is not likely to 
be impeded by slips, while the cost of maintenance will be 
nominal. Mr. Gisborne stated that the highest ground by this 
route was not 150 ft., and this elevated barrier, M. Lesseps says, 
must either be tunnelled or cut through for five or six miles. 


SocraL ScreNcE ConcREss.—Although we have not space for 
reporting any of the proceedings of the Social Science Congress, 
we usually give the programme of the year to show some of the 
subjects which from time to time occupy the attention of 
thoughtful men working for social progress. At the Manchester 
meeting in 1879, these subjects were be og for discussion :— 
I. Department of Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the 
Law.—International Law Section: 1. Is it a legal or moral 
duty for a civilised nation to observe towards an uncivilised 
race laws or principles which that race either ignores or per- 
sistently neglects? 2. The institution of an international tri- 
bunal. Municipal Law Section: 1. What action should be 
taken on the report of the Royal Commission on Copyright? 
2. What is the mode in which charitable endowments can be 
dealt with when their objects have become changed in cha- 
racter or unsuited to the present wants and usages of society! 
8. Should the marriage laws of the United Kingdom be assimi- 
lated ? Repression of Crime Section: 1. On the report of the 
Penal Servitude Commission. 2. What are the practical results 
and effect of the Prisons Act of 1877? 3. The extension of 
bail upon committals and of recognisances for good beheviour 
on conviction. II. Education Department.—1. In what way 
should local self-government be developed as rogards education, 
and what is the proper connection , orto voluntary and 
School Board schoels? 2. What should be the curriculum in 
middle-class schools, and what influence may Government 
beneficially exercise on the schools and on their teachers. 3. 
What subjects ought to be taught in elementary schools, and 
in what way can the present system of inspection of these schools 
be advantageously altered? III. Health Saputeent, —1. What 
are the evils resulting to health from the growth outside the 
boundaries of — of suburban districts without due 
regulation and control? 2. What are the best means of im- 
proving the sanitary condition of existing houses of the middle 
classes, and the best means of building so as to combine sanl- 
tary and commercial value? 3. The National Water Supply. 
IV. Department of Economy and Trade.—1. What steps 
should be taken to protect shareholders and the public from 
mismanagement in joint-stock enterprises? 2. What alteration 
in the land laws will be to the economic advantage of the 
country? 3. The renewal and extension of our comme 
treaties, and what are the chief obstacles to the general adep- 
tion of free trade? V. Art Department.—1. What subjects are 
most suitable for the pictorial decoration of public buildings 2 
this country, and with whom should the selection rest? 2. Is 
it possible or desirable to establish regulations for the improve 
ment of street architecture, and for the prevention of the dis 
figurement of towns and cities? 3. Is State aid beneficial to 
art ? 
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